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should be unusually affected by such condition of affairs. There are 
some few cases of malarial fever occurring among crews of vessels in the 
harbor, but they are mild in their nature and yield to treatment. 

Since September 24 there must have been from fifteen to twenty 
American schooners in this port. Nearly all of them discharged their 
cargoes of lumber at Tallapiedra Wharf or some other badly infected 
dock ; but no known cases of yellow fever have developed among the 
men composing the crews. 

In fact the largest death rate has occurred in the suburbs of the city, 
sections well removed from the bay, those two known as the Cerro and 
Vedado showing an abnormally high death rate. 

Some attempts have been made to clean the city but as they were 
not made intelligently they were not effective. Fire engines have been 
used for flushing the sewers but as they merely pumped the water into 
the streets, allowing it to drain into the sewers, but little good was 
accomplished. The work could have been made effective by pumping 
into each one of the manholes or catch basins, beginning at the head of 
the sewer and pumping to the outlet. An abortive attempt has been 
made to sweep some of the streets by means of switches tied together. 
The methods were as ludicrous as they were futile. The excreta of 
hundreds of homeless people and of hundreds of those who have homes 
line the sidewalks of side streets, and the indifference shown to these 
conditions is remarkable, even when the character of the population 
is considered. It is to be hoped that the city will be made mechani- 
cally clean before the American troops are allowed to enter the city. 
Very respectfully, W. P. Beunner, 

Sanitary Inspector, TJ. 8. M. H, 8. 

The Supervising Surgeon-General, 

TJ. 8. Marine- Hospital Service. 



Mortality of the city of Habana for the week ended Thursday, November $4, 1898. 


Cause of death. 


Total. 




4 




32 




64 




9 









69 




26 




1 



Pneumonia ; 9 

Tuberculosis \ 59 

Deaths from all causes j 410 

Deaths in military hospitals from yellow fever ! 2 

Deaths in the city from yellow fever 2 

Annual ratio per 1,000 114.40 



HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 

Surgeon CarmichaeV s report. 

i 
Honolulu, Hawaii, October 12, 1898. 
Sir: I have the honor to report that since my arrival on the 1st 
instant. I have inaugurated an inspection service of all vessels leaving 
and calling here bound for ports in the United States. An original 
or supplemental bill of health is issued in each case after inspection of 
the vessel, cargo, passengers, and crew. 

All vessels arriving at Honolulu are inspected by the port quarantine 
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officer, who is an official of the Hawaiian Government and appointed 
by the President of the Eepublic of Hawaii. 

There are eight principal islands in the group, known as the Hawaiian 
Islands, viz, Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, Kauai, Molokai, Eanai, Kahoolawe. 
and Nihau. The two most important harbors in the group are 
Honolulu, a city of about 30,000 inhabitants on the island of Oahu, 
and Hilo, a town of 10,000 inhabitants on the island of Hawaii. 
There are a number of smaller ports on the different islands which 
maintain an inter-island commerce, but are not important so far as 
foreign shipping is concerned. 

Honolulu is said to rank first of any port in the amount of American 
tonnage admitted as contrasted with ports in Europe, Asia, and Aus- 
tralia. Nearly all transpacific vessels, carrying passengers, make Hono- 
lulu a port of call and the traffic of this class is constantly increasing. 
Should a canal be completed across the Isthmus of Panama, Honolulu 
would become a very important station. 

Board of health of Hawaii. — All public health matters in the Hawaiian 
Islands are controlled by a board of health appointed by the Government 
and its headquarters are located in the city of Honolulu. This board 
is composed of three physicians, three laymen, and the attorney-general, 
who is ex-officio president of the board. Ic has jurisdiction over all of 
the islands in the group in regard to sanitary matters, the establishment 
of hospitals, treatment and isolation of leprosy, and the execution of 
quarantine. 

Quarantine establishment. — The quarantine establishment is located on 
on Mauliola Island, at the entrance to the harbor, and distant from the 
city docks about 1 mile. The island, slightly raised above high water, 
is composed of a soft coral formation and is about thirty acres in area. 
It is leased from private parties by the Hawaiian Government, and they 
have erected thereon twenty-two buildings, comprising detention bar- 
racks for steerage passengers and immigrants, disinfecting house (con- 
taining a steam chamber and sulphur furnace), electric-light, plant, 
hospitals for contagious and noncontagious disease, quarters for cabin 
passengers, attendants' quarters, bath houses, water-closets, etc. It has 
a good supply of fresh water, conveyed in pipes from Honolulu, and 
there is a tramway, about three-quarters of a mile long, running from 
the station to the harbor entrance. A track is laid on this tramway, 
and the baggage of those held in detention and supplies of various 
kinds are conveyed to the station by means of cars which run along it. 
A large number of Chinese and Japanese laborers are held in detention 
and passed through here each year for work on the sugar and coffee 
plantations on the different islands. The station is efficient for hand- 
ling immigrants and their baggage and has been in successful operation 
for a number of years. No provision has been made for the cleansing 
and disinfection of vessels other than by sulphur fumigation. The 
boarding is done by open boat outside of the harbor, and in rough 
weather it is difficult to accomplish. The Hawaiian Government last 
year appropriated $5,000 for a steam launch for boarding purposes, but 
it has not yet been provided. 

Water supply, sewerage, and sanitary rules. — Honolulu has a fair water 
supply received in catch basins, situated at a level above the city, and 
is also supplied in places by artesian water. It has no sewerage system 
and the most of the excreta is disposed of by the cesspool method. 

Eice fields, banana plantations, taro farms, and market gardens are 
numerous in the suburbs, and all of this cultivation is aided by irri- 
gating ditches, which contain more or less sluggish water. The vege- 
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tation is distinctly tropical and much labor is expended on the care of 
grounds and lawns within the city. 

Vaccination is compulsory. Prompt reports are required, under pen- 
alty, of the existence of contagious disease. Prostitutes are compelled 
to register and are inspected at regular intervals by a government 
physician. The cattle on the different islands are examined at regular 
intervals for tuberculosis and other affections. Affected cattle are 
destroyed. The distoma hepaticum is found in the livers of cattle here, 
and the method of procedure is to remove and destroy the viscera 
affected and allow the other parts of the carcass to be sold in open 
market. Milk, butter, and fish are also inspected, and if found unfit 
for food, condemned. 

Leprosy and other diseases. — Malarial diseases are found here, bronchial 
and pulmonary affections exist, but not in great number ; typhoid fever 
is found on this and the other islands, and syphilis and leprosy in their 
various stages. My inspection duties have prevented more than a 
superficial examination of the leprosy question, but the manner of deal- 
ing with it here may be thus briefly outlined. All suspected cases are 
reported to the board of health. If justifiable, they are then removed 
to the receiving station for lepers at Kalihi where there is a government 
physician in charge who is a practical microscopist and bacteriologist. 
The cases are studied by him and frequent examinations of portions of 
the tissues and secretions made. Photographs and a fall history of 
each case are obtained. At stated intervals, once a month or oftener, as 
required, all of these suspects are examined separately by five physicians 
appointed by the government for that purpose, and each records his 
individual diagnosis in each case. When the diagnoses all agree that 
the disease is true leprosy the case is then removed to the leper settle- 
ment at Kalaupapa, on the island of Molokai, for life or until recovery or 
death. I have attended one session of the board of physicians at the 
receiving station at Kalihi and saw the examination and diagnosis made 
in 11 cases of undoubted leprosy which were ordered to be taken to 
Molokai. 

A bacteriological laboratory is maintained at the Kalihi receiving 
station at the expense of the Hawaiian Government, and is under the 
direction of Dr. L. P. Alvarez. I have asked for permission to visit the 
leper settlement at Molokai, and it has been granted by the board of 
health. The board intends to visit Molokai about November 1, and I 
shall accompany them. The distance from Honolulu is about 50 miles 
and is made by steamer. No one is allowed to visit the leper colony on 
Molokai without permission of the board of health. I shall deal with 
the subject more fully after my return from Molokai. 

Commerce and relief for seamen. — The commerce of Honolulu justifies 
the establishment of a station here for the relief of sick and disabled 
American seamen. A substation should also be established at Hilo, on 
the island of Hawaii, and possibly at some other points. I have not had 
time to visit any of the ports on the other islands, but as soon as I can 
accomplish it I shall report more fully. 

If it can be done within existing law, a system of relief for American 
seamen should be inaugurated in the office of the United States consul- 
general at this port. I could be furnished with the necessary medi- 
cines, dispensing outfit, dressings, and instruments, and temporary 
arrangements could be made for the care of cases requiring hospital 
relief. American seamen apply each day at the United States consulate 
for relief, and I can only give them advice, as I have no outfit to treat 
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thein. If such relief can be established it should be done at once, and 
it would thus serve as the nucleus of a relief station. 

As I understand it, the terms of the annexation act provide that all 
Hawaiian Government lands and property revert to the United States 
when the act of annexation is completed. 

Eelative to the establishment of a marine-hospital here, there is a 
tract of land on the eastern slope of what is called the Punchbowl (an 
«xtinct crater in the rear of Honolulu), which is owned by the Hawaiian 
Government, which would be suitable for the establishment of a marine- 
hospital. The land is high, well drained, and the only difficulty would 
be the fresh water supply, and this could be obtained by an artesian 
well. The United States consul-general at the suggestion of United 
States Senator Morgan, oneof the UnitedStates commissioners to Hawaii, 
examined this tract and informed the Senator that it would be suitable 
for hospital purposes. The distance from the water front is not more 
than 2 miles, and there is a good road leading to the tract. 

Site for quarantine station. — Eelative to the establishment of a national 
quarantine station there are few sites available on the island of Oahu 
for such a purpose. The windward or western side of the island is very 
rough, exposed to frequent storms ; coral reefs are numerous, and there 
are few or no harbors. On the leeward or eastern side there are but 
two, the harbor of Honolulu and Pearl Harbor. The harbor at Hono- 
lulu is small, and beyond the black line drawn on the map transmitted 
is shoal water. The only available place for a quarantine station in its 
vicinity is Mauliola Island, at the harbor mouth, now occupied as a 
quarantine station by the Hawaiian Government. Pearl Harbor, 8 
miles distant from Honolulu, contains many places where a quarantine 
station could be located, well away from the contemplated navy estab- 
lishment at that point ; but this harbor is approached by a bar, which 
will cost $100,000 to dredge sufficiently to admit vessels of large size to 
the harbor. The establishment of a quarantine station there for use in 
the near future is therefore somewhat doubtful. 

It is the opinion of the United States officials here that early action 
will be taken by Congress relative to the bar at Pearl Harbor and the 
establishment of a navy station. If vessels of large draught could enter 
it would be the best place for the location of a quarantine station, as it 
is remote from the track of commerce and has many other advantages, 
and should receive careful consideration as the point for the location of 
a permanent quarantine station. 

If it is the intention of the United States to assume control of all 
quarantine matters, including the boarding of vessels and handling of 
immigrants, immediately after the act of annexation is completed, it will 
be necessary to secure the island of Mauliola, on which the quarantine 
establishment of the Hawaiian Government is located. It is owned by 
private parties and leased to the present occupants. A boarding tug 
would also be a necessity where boarding is done at sea. 

I transmit herewith a map of the island of Oahu, on which I have 
marked Honolulu Harbor, Pearl Harbor site for quarantine station, 
Hawaiian Government quarantine station, and site for proposed marine 
hospital. 

Report on American shipping at Hawaiian ports. — The legal ports of 
entry on the Hawaiian Islands are as follows : Honolulu, island of Oahu ; 
Lahaina, island of Maui; Kahului, island of Maui; Hana, island of 
Maui ; Hilo, island of Hawaii ; Kailua, island of Hawaii ; Kealakakua, 
island of Hawaii ; Mahukona, island of Hawaii ; Koloa, island of Kauai ; 
Waimea and Makaweli, island of Kauai. 
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In addition to the above, whaling vessels have access to the port of 
Haualei, on the island of Kauai, for the purpose of obtaining supplies 
and water. 

The most important in the list given above are Honolulu, Hilo, 
Mahukona, Kahului, and Waimea. Honolulu and Hilo rank first, and 
are the two principal ports in the Hawaiian group. 

Honolulu has a population estimated at over 30,000, is a progressive 
city, has a good harbor and excellent facilities for the accommodation 
of vessels, such as safe anchorage, docks, etc., and its capacity can read- 
ily be enlarged by dredging. 

Pearl Harbor, 8 miles south of Honolulu, on the island of Oahu, is a. 
natural harbor, possessing great capacity for vessels and depth of water, 
and, except the entrance, is entirely landlocked. It is under consider- 
ation as the site of the proposed naval establishment for the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Owing to the shoal water on the bar approaching this harbor, none 
but small vessels can enter, and considerable dredging will- be required 
before it can be made accessible to larger vessels. Hilo, on the island 
of Hawaii, has about 10,000 inhabitants and is the outlet for the great 
sugar and coffee plantations on the island. 

The greater part of the commerce to and from the Hawaiian Islands 
is carried in American vessels, as will be seen by reference to the follow- 
ing tables extracted from the statistics of the Hawaiian custom-house : 

NATIONALITY OF VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE FOREIGN CARRYING TRADE. 



Nations. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




185 
44 
22 
5 


125,196 

56,670 

21,108 

3,337 


224 
35 
16 
9 


153,098 
43,641 
22,912 
7,070 


233 
21 
33 
9 
5 
10 


169,472 
26,869 
52,866 
9,005 
8,239 
8,401 


212 
11 
30 
5 
3 
11 


160, 042 




4,340 




59, 317 




5,978 




4,701 




9 


12,268 


9 


9,980 


8,201 






Total 


265 


218,579 


293 


236,701 


311 


274,852 


272 


242,579 



NATIONALITY OF VESSELS EMPLOYED IN THE FOREIGN CAREYING TRADE. 





1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 


1897. 




No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 




219 

27 

58 

5 

4 

2 


177,422 
20,134 

111,655 
5,062 
7,167 
2,245 


259 

13 

67 

6 

3 

2 


187,647 
11,435 

132,085 
6,708 
4,155 
1,814 


219 

28 

60 

9 


183,876 
22,592 
119,841 

10,805 


247 

26 

88 

8 

9 

8 


243,983 

25, 049 

175, 120 

9,705 

16,735 

7,405 


274 
35 

84 
7 
8 
7 


255,021 




44,0:2 




176,029 




9,201 




14,736 




2 


1,703 


7,908 






Total 


315 


323,685 


350 


343, 844 


318 


338,817 


386 


477, 997 


415 


506,967 







The following tables are also given in order to show the value of 
imports and exports to and from the islands and the nationality of the 
vessels carrying the same. Examination will show that American ves- 
vels do the greater part of the carrying trade. 
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Class. 


Value of goods 

for biennial 
period 1894-95. 


Valueof goods 

for biennial 

period 1896-97. 


Decrease 
for 1896-97. 


Increase 
for 1896-97. 




$1,709,608.99 


$152,807.50 


$179,801.49 








Nationality of vessels carrying above- 


8,124,078.84 

1,839,184.63 

667,149.23 

789,193.69 

7,592.58 


11,349,473.25 
2,282,040.16 

593,618.06 
1,593,012.21 

184,620.81 




$3,225,394 41 
442,855.53 


British 






73, 531. 17 




803,818.52 
177,020.23 










Total 


11,427,198.97 


16,002,764.49 


73,531.17 


4,649,096.69 






Total increase of 1896-97 over 
1894-95 








4,575,565.52 











EXPOBTS. 



Nationality of vessels carrying ex- 
ports. 


Value ex- 
ports carried 
1894-95. 


Value ex- 
ports carried 
1896-97. 


Decrease for 
1896-97. 


Increase for 
1896-97. 




$15,050,632.28 

421,675.55 

373,614.09 

1,727,767.98 

41,242.81 


$27,733,397.42 
1,262,246.02 

708,883.55 
1,543,698.57 

2-8,799.76 




$12,682,765.14 
840,570.47 
335,269.46 












$184,069.41 






247,536.95 








Total 


17,614.932.71 


31, 537, 005. 32 


184,069.41 


14,106,142.02 






Total increase of 1896-97 over 
1894-95 








13,922,072.61 











Shipping. — There are 62 vessels under the Hawaiian flag and of these 41 
are coasters and 21 are engaged in foreign trade. The 62 comprise, steam- 
ers, 29 ; ships, 3 ; barks, 9 ; schooners, 18, and sloops, 3. About 15 of 
the steamers in the above list are engaged in interisland traffic carrying 
freight and passengers and are principally owned by the Wilder Steam- 
ship Company and the Interisland Steam Navigation Company, of 
Honolulu. All of these vessels will no doubt be added to the list of 
merchant vessels of the United States when the legislation relative to 
the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands is completed by Congress. 

The steamship lines plying between the United States and Honolulu 
are the Oceanic Steamship Company, 4 ships ; the Oriental and Occi- 
dental Steamship Company, 4 ships ; the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, 4 ships ; the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Steamship Company, 2 ships ; 
the Oregon Eailway and Navigation Company, 4 ships ; the Canadian 
Australian Eoyal Mail Steamship Company, 3 ships, and the Seattle 
and Honolulu Steamship Company, 2 ships. 

The distance from Honolulu to San Francisco is 2,100 miles and 
steamers make the trip in six or seven days. The Australia, Mariposa, 
and Almeda of the Oceanic line are American and the Moana of the 
same line is leased from British owners. The Australia runs only between 
Honolulu and San Francisco, and makes about 15 round trips during 
the year. The three, other vessels of this line run from San Francisco 
to Sydney, Australia, and call at Honolulu on the outward and home- 
ward voyages. One of these steamers arrives at Honolulu from San 
Francisco and one departs from that place within each month. 

The Doric, Belgic, Coptic, and Gaelic of the Oriental and Occidental 
line sail under the British flag, and the City of Bio Janeiro, the City of 
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Peking, the City of Peru, and the China of the Pacific Mail are Ameri- 
can. These vessels ply regularly between San Francisco and Hong- 
kong, and most of them call at Honolulu both ways. 

The Oregon Eailway and Navigation Company's ships run between 
Hongkong and Portland, Oreg., touching occasionally at Honolulu, and 
are under the American flag. 

The Seattle and Honolulu Steamship Company's two vessels are 
American, the City of Columbia and the Centennial, and ply between 
Seattle, Wash., and Honolulu and Hilo. The Canadian- Australian line, 
under the control of the Canadian Pacific Eailroad, runs between Victoria, 
British Columbia, and Australian ports, and makes Honolulu a port of 
call both ways. They have three vessels, the Aorangi, Miowera, and 
Warrimoo. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha line (Japanese) formerly ran 
between Yokohama and Seattle, Wash., making Honolulu both ways. 
They seldom call at Honolulu now, and, when they do, generally bring 
Japanese laborers for work in the Hawaiian plantations. 

Two new lines of steamers are contemplated to run between Pacific 
ports, Honolulu, and Asiatic ports, but no action has been taken up to 
the present time. 

A large number of sailing vessels, mostly American, ply regularly 
between California, Oregon, Puget Sound ports, British Columbia, and 
Newcastle, New South Wales, and Hawaiian ports. They carry gen- 
eral merchandise, coal, and lumber, and return with cargoes of sugar, 
rice, bananas, hides, coffee, etc., or in ballast. Some of these vessels 
carry a few passengers from Honolulu to points on the Pacific Coast. 

Since the occupation of the Philippine Islands by the United States 
the troopships carryiug United States soldiers and their equipments 
from Pacific ports make Honolulu a port of call on the outward and 
return voyage for the purpose of taking coal, water, etc. Honolulu 
ranks first of any foreign port relative to the number of American ves- 
sels engaged in trade, and the following table, prepared by the late Mr. 
F. P. Hastings, Secretary of the Hawaiian Legation at Washington, 
D. C, shows that such was the case in June, 1893. Since that time, as 
shown by tables already given, the American tonnage entering Hono- 
lulu has increased. 

NUMBER AND TONNAGE AMERICAN VESSELS. 



Port. 


American 

vessels. 


Tonnage. 


r, . American 

Port - | vessels. 


Tonnage. 




19 

2 

10 

79 


45, 024 
4,320 

16, 453 
137, 473 
146,993 

92, 932 




10 
64 
29 
29 
10 
65 


13,591 
46,310 










177,573 




Sydney, N.S. W 


33,568 




165 
43 


9,264 




165,074 







The small number of arrivals at Southampton and Yokohama, and 
the large tonnage there is due to the fact that the arrivals at each port 
were mostly large mail steamers. At Southampton the arrivals were 
almost exclusively the two American liners the New York and Paris of 
some 8,000 tons each. The 165 vessels entering Honolulu would average 
about 900 tons each. 

United States Consul- General Mills, in his report of August 31, 1896, 
gives the following as the tariff of port charges at Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands : 
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POET CHARGES. 

Pilotage — 

Mail steamers, 1,000 tons $50.00 

Transient steamers 75. 00 

War vessels, per foot draft 2. 00 

Sailing vessels under 200 tons, per foot 1.50 

Other vessels, per ton 05 

Outside anchorage charge 20.00 

Towage rates — 

Vessels under 200 tons 30.00 

From 200 to 300 tons 35.00 

From 300 to 500 tons 40. 00 

From 500 to 800 tons 45.00 

From 800 to 1,000 tons 50.00 

From 1,000 to 1,200 tons 60. 00 

From 1,200 to 1,400 tons 75.00 

Over 1,400 tons, 5 cents per ton additional. 

Outside of pilot limits or in case of accidents, etc., as per agreement. 

Port physician's charges — 

Boarding vessels outside 25. 00 

Boarding vessels in port 15. 00 

At wharf. 10.00 

Harbor master' 1 s fee — 

Boarding vessel on arrival or departure or in moving each time 3. 00 

Wharfage — 

Government or Oahu Railway and Land Company wharves, per ton per day.. . 02 

Water rates — 

To vessels at wharf, per gallon 00J 

To vessels by lighter in harbor, per gallon 01 

To vessels by lighter outside harbor, per gallon 01J 

Marine Railway charges (capacity for 1,700-ton vessel in light ballast) — 

Steamers, per ton 50 

Sailing vessels, per ton '. .25 

(After first day, steamers, 25 cents, and sailing vessels, 20 cents per ton.) 

Miscellaneous — 

For buoys : 2.00 

For lights, foreign vessels 3. 00 

For mail oath 1. 00 

For manifests (blank, $1.00, filing fee, $1.00) 2.00 

For entries, (blank, $1.00, filing fee, .50) 1.50 

For bill of health departure 1.00 

There is a tax of $1.00 exacted for each passenger landed at any 
Hawaiian port, which forms a part of the port charges 

The Oceanic Steamship Company has the charge for lights, buoys, 
all blanks and fees, water, and wharfage remitted by contract, and the 
Canadian-Australian Line has the same privilege, with the exception 
of water. 

The Oceanic Company, the Canadian-Australian, the Oriental and 
Occidental, and the Pacific Mail are all granted free storage for the coal 
used in navigating their vessels. 

Passenger traffic. — The passenger traffic to and from the Hawaiian 
Mauds is considerable, and now that Honolulu is becoming a recog- 
nized and desirable port of call for transpacific lines and its merits as a 
winter resort are becoming better known the tide of travel is increasing. 

In the past and up to the present time large numbers of Chinese and 
Japanese have been brought here from Asiatic ports to work on the 
different island plantations under contract usually for a period of three 
years. Many of the Chinese and Japanese return to their homes at the 
expiration of their contracts, but a number remain on the islands. This 
traffic is a source of danger and the Hawaiian Government has for a 
number of years adopted special measures to guard against the impor- 
tation of contagious disease. 
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Smallpox has been brought to the islands a number of times, and 
Asiatic cholera was introduced here in 1895 by this class of travel. 

The United. States troopships returning from the Philippine Islands 
may also become a source of danger. 

The following tables show the number of passengers in transit from 
1891 to 1896, and the number of arrivals and departures for 1897 : 

PASSENGERS IN TRANSIT — COMPARATIVE. 



Prom — 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895. 


1896. 




2,620 

833 

1,319 


2,233 

329 

559 

9 


3,935 
2,939 
1,373 


3,212 
1,399 
1,113 

377 


2,816 

2,157 
830 
228 
87 


3,673 
3,695 
1,292 




























Total 


4,772 


3,130 


8,247 


6,101 


6,118 


9,021 





PASSENGER STATISTICS, HONOLULU, FOE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1897. 
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Arrivals — 
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Departures — 
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Belief for sick and disabled seamen. — The large number of American 
vessels entering Hawaiian ports justifies the establishment of United 
States Marine-Hospital stations therein for the relief of sick and dis- 
abled American seamen. At present the expenses for their care and 
maintenance are borne by the seaman himself, or are a direct charge 
against the vessel, or he is thrown on the charity of a municipality, 
that has no provision for his relief. There are daily applications made 
by sick and injured American seamen at the United States consulate 
here for relief, and the early establishment of a marine hospital here 
seems to be a growing necessity. 

Provision should be made for a United States marine hospital, at 
Honolulu, with an office for the relief of out-patients, and Hilo should 
be made a contract relief station. 

These arrangements would answer every purpose for some time to 
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come, and extensions of the service relief could be made as the neces- 
sity therefor arises. 
Eespectfully submitted. D. A. Carmichael, 

Surgeon, U. S. M. H. S. 
The Supervising Surgeon-General, 

U. 8. Marine- Hospital Service. 

JAPAN. 

Sanitary report from Yokohama. 

Yokohama, Japan, November 5, 1898. 
Sir : Eegretting my inability to forward my regular report of infec- 
tious diseases in Japan by this mail, I have the honor, nevertheless, to 
inform you that, with the exception of the continued presence of epi- 
demic dysentery, the sanitary situation throughout the entire country 
is very satisfactory. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Stuart Eldridge, M. D., 
Sanitary Inspector, U. S. M. H. S. 
The Supervising Surgeon-General, 

U. S. Marine-Hospital Service. 

MEXICO. 

Case of yellow fever in the city of Mexico. 

Legation of Mexico, 
Washington, D. C, November 28, 1898. 

Sir : I have the honor to inform you that in a communication which 
I have just received from Mr. Mariscal, minister of foreign relations of 
the United States of Mexico, that officer instructs me, at the request of 
the superior board of health of my country, to apprise you that, during 
the week from the 10th to the 16th ultimo, a case of death from yellow 
fever occurred in the capital of the United States of Mexico, and also 
to apprise you that the cases of yellow fever which are reported in the 
city of Mexico are those of persons who have contracted the disease in 
some other place, in which it is endemic or epidemic, and that there 
can be no spread of the disease in that city, it being an amply demon- 
strated fact that at a height of more than a thousand meters above the 
sea level the yellow fever can not be propagated. 

I renew to you, Mr. Secretary, the assurances of my highest and most 
distinguished consideration. 

Jose F. Godoy. 

Hon. Secretary op State. 

FOREIGN STATISTICAL REPORTS. 

Australia — New South Wales— Sydney. — Month of September, 1898. 
Estimated population, 417,250. Total number of deaths, 576, including 
diphtheria, 5 ; enteric fever, 2 ; measles, 66 ; scarlet fever, 2, and 19 
from whooping cough. 

Bahamas— Dunmore Town. — Two weeks ended October 28, 1898. 
Estimated population, 1,472. Total number of deaths, 2. No conta- 
gious diseases reported. 



